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purpose. It is safer criticism to center the scru-
tiny of this sportive piece of irresponsibility on
character, scene, and situation. In no other of
his plays has Shaw let himself go so far in the
way of horseplay and broad, some will say,
coarse comedy, with the single exception of " Pas-
sion, Poison, and Petrifaction." The thing is a
veritably riot of physical knockabout, and much
of its effectiveness is derived from the absurd in-
congruity of exhibiting personages of high im-
portance in the sleazy deshabille of truth; it
would be unpleasantly disillusioning, if we cared
more for those who are depicted. Catherine,
whose name comes to us as ominous, retires from
Shaw's hands as an attractive woman who, like
Elizabeth, cared for men; and through the
drunken buffoonery of her minister, Patiomkin,
emerge the battered outlines of an astute states-
man, after all. And the comparison between the
fact of such characters and their figureheads in
history is so drawn as to produce an amusement
not altogether unthoughtful.

The young English officer set bewildered in
this wild Russian behind-the-scenes farrago of
psychology, enables the writer to make some ofmaker ofmuch of shrewdest so-
